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Introduction M22 


If history is going to be scientific, if the record of buman 
action is going to be set down with that accuracy and faitbful- 
ness of detail which will allow its use as a measuring rod and 
guidepost for the future of nations, there must be set some 
standards of ethics in research and interpretation. 


If, on the other hand, we are going to use history for our 
pleasure and amusement, for inflating our national ego, and 
giving us a false but pleasurable sense of accomplishment, 
then we must give up the idea of history either as a science or 
as an art using the results of science, and admit frankly that 
we are using a version of historic fact in order to influence 
and educate the new generation along the way we wish. 


W. E. Dubois 


The decolonization movement that swept the world immediately after 
World War II confronted white settlers everywhere with a serious dilemma: 
what right did they have to the lands they had conquered and held by 
military, political and economic coercion? Since 1948 the writing of South 
African history had become more and more clearly a means of ideological 
struggle against the political claims of African nationalism.’ 


The ‘“‘new’’ version of South African history had two aims: to prove 
that the forebearers of the present generation of Boers already in the seven- 
teenth century had a sharp sense of colour distinction. In this way the doctrine 
of apartheid is nothing but an affirmation of primordial loyalties which 
emerged 300 years ago. Secondly, it was to prove that the so-called Bantu 
came to South Africa simultaneously with whites. The argument goes that 
the Bantu did not settle in South Africa until the eighteenth century. From 


1 Monica Wilson and Leonard Thompson, eds., The Oxford History of South Africa (Oxford University 
Press, 1969), vol. 1, p. V. 


this is inferred that the wars of the nineteenth century waged by the Boers 
and the English against African societies were not predatory colonial wars of 
dispossession and plunder, but wars between rival conquerors for possession 
of empty territory.? The present-day reservations (which have now been 
baptized homelands) are said to have been the original homelands of indige- 
nous African societies. 


Such a gross distortion of reality, whether individual or national, 
requires serious examination. It reflects an extreme case of national neurosis. 
It would be too much, of course, to expect the current rulers and their ideolo- 
gies to go back over their own historical record and especially over the 
numerous injustices committed against the African people. In pursuance of 
twisted historical logic, Africans have been called many things: at one time 
they were called ‘‘Kaffirs’”—which simply means unbelievers; then when 
this preposterous and insulting designation was dropped, they became simply 
“‘natives’’, which classifies them with the fauna and vegetation of the land; 
then when it was realized that ‘‘native’’ had another connotation, that it 
conferred originality to the land, “Bantu” was used—a word meaning 
“people”. Recently the word Bantu has come into disuse and the “‘Depart- 
ment of Bantu Administration” is now called “Department of Plural Rela- 
tions” and the country itself is called a ‘Plural Democracy’’. The rulers 
refuse to use the word “‘African’”’ because of its political connotations. 


The political consequences that flow from the refusal to accept Africans 
as citizens of South Africa are appalling. They have caused tragedy and 
suffering beyond imagination. In pursuance of distorted apartheid logic, 
Africans who have lived in urban areas all their lives are called “guest 
workers’ or temporary sojourners. What is really meant by this is that 
Africans cannot claim any political, social and other human rights in the 
country. Their lot in the industrial cities of the country, which they built by 
their aching sinews, is that of pure labour to be commanded at the behest of 
every white Tom, Dick, Harry and Jane. If they want political represen- 
tation this they could find in their “‘original’’ homelands. If they call them- 
selves Africans, they are said to be making preposterous claims full of sinister 
motives. Thus, for Africans of South Africa, it is claimed that one cannot 
talk of African nationalism, but of Xhosa, Sotho, Zulu, Tswana, etc., 
nationalism. 


2 South Africa: Two Views of Separate Development, S. Pienaar and A. Sampson, pp. 5-6, write that, 
“In the rush of condemnation (of apartheid) two basic points were overlooked. The first is that South 
Africa is by no means Bantu territory wrested from its rightful owners by the white man. There were 
no ceahlished Bantu homelands in South Africa when van Riebeeck Satie at the Cape in 1652. The 
whites moving northwards and the blacks moving southwards did not meet until more than a century 
later. If newcomers is the word one wants, then the Bantu are as much newcomers to South Africa as 
the whites.”” Where they met and what happened when they met is of course left to the reader to guess! 


Ps 


But what of African intellectual élite and more generally urban Africans? 
According to Dr. Eiselen, one of the architects of apartheid, the educated 
urban African is anomaly: they are “‘a class of ‘€volués’”’ who claim that they 
have relinquished their Bantu loyalties and that they are building up a new 
comprehensive “African” community, which is no longer South African in 
character but claims the whole continent as its heritage. It is clear, I think, 
that there is no place in South African policy for the programme envisaged 
by this group, which has, in common with natives of many other parts of 
Africa, adopted the name ‘African’’’. Then Dr. Eiselen referred to urban 
Africans as an “unattached mass of Bantu individuals”. The present system 
of having an unattached mass of Bantu individuals living in cities not subject 
to any traditional authority or sanctions has proved to be a dismal failure.’ 


Eiselen, like Pienaar, is indulging in intellectual gamesmanship to belie 
the historical evolution of African nationalism and the role of the African 
intellectual élite. Having invented myths the Nationalist Government 
suppressed any African organization that did not conform to their. political 
prescriptions for Africans.* 


What questions should the study of South African history provide 
answers to for the present generation of Africans? One question, and perhaps 
the most important, is: how did there come into being the particular kinds 
of relationship of domination and subjection between blacks and whites as it 
obtains in South Africa? Second, what respective role did the Boer and the 
English play in the subjugation of the African people? Third, how can this 
entire system of relationships, and the attitudes arising therefrom, be abol- 
ished or transformed? Lastly, what are the basic problems of liberation and 
how can the South African liberation movement resolve them? The African 
struggle is a struggle to resolve the particular contradictions which have 
evolved out of a particular past. 


To answer these questions requires, of necessity, that we give a brief 
resumé of the character and structure of African societies prior to European 
conquest. Is also requires that we study European societies that impose their 
rule on African societies and the methods they used. The economic, social 
and political institutions of South Africa were shaped by the struggles of 
very real people at different levels of socio-economic development. This 
account of the social structure of African, Boer and English societies will 


3 Quoted by Sampson in Pienaar and Sampson, op. cit., p. 36. 


4 The African National Congress (ANC) and the Pan African Congress (PAC) were in 1960 summarily 
banned; the elected leaders oft the African people were either arrested or banned and the disembodied 
“tribal” authorities were resuscitated and imposed as the only legitimate political channels. 


necessarily be abbreviated. Those aspects whose long-range and cummulative 
effect explain the present will be touched upon. 


The nature of society 


Every society is rooted in the physical world. It represents the collective 
way in which historically-formed groups interact with their environment to 
produce and reproduce themselves within limits and resources of their 
circumstances. Humans act in the world and are in turn acted upon by the 
physical environment. In the process social systems develop reflecting the 
manner in which a group has come to “peace” with its environment. The 
human capacity to work and the instruments they fashion to accomplish 
their tasks constitute the principal defining feature of all human development. 


But human action is also purposive action; it has goals. Therefore, the 
economic structure of society is reflected in the superstructure—ideas, institu- 
tions and customs which serve to express, explain, rationalize and legitimate 
the material conditions of social existence. 


It is common for white historians and other writers to pretend that 
there was no indigenous culture and civilization in South Africa prior to its 
colonization by Europeans. G. M. Theal, the official historian of the Govern- 
ment of the Cape Colony at the beginning of the present century, claimed 
that the Nguni branch of Southeast Bantu peoples “‘are known to have 
crossed the Zambezi only a little more than three centuries ago” and other 
branches of the Bantu groups “‘cannot long have preceded them’’.’ 


The presence of the Khoikhon and the San in the Cape Peninsula, 
though acknowledged, is, nevertheless, shrouded in mistery. The San in par- 
ticular are presented as an evolutionary enigma, if not a historical remnant 
that links man (white) and the ape (black). General Smuts, in discussing what 
he called the scientific view of grades of evolutionary advancement, said that 
the Bushmen ‘“‘represented the arrested type in anthropological develop- 
ment’, “‘like the Australians aborigine, a freak survival from some primitive 
age”. He went on to say that, ‘‘We have never accorded this small evolu- 
tionary enigma an equal status’’.‘ 


For a long time African societies were assumed to have no history and 
were thus studied by the anthropological method.’ Real history is regarded 
to have commenced with the arrival of Europeans. This myth does not, 


5G. M. Theal, History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambezi (London 1907), Vol. I, p. 55f. 
6 J. C. Smuts, Jr., Jan Christian Smuts (London, Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1952), p. 305. 


7 See, for instance, A. R. Radcliffe Brown, ‘The Methods of Ethnology and Social Anthropology’, 
South African Journal of Science (1923), 20, pp. 124-147. 
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however, survive a serious examination of the historical evidence. Many 
important texts by the Portuguese, dating from the fifteenth centu 

onwards, have been collected and published in translation by Theal and all 
point to the existence of viable African societies all along the southeast coast 
of South Africa. There are also the published accounts and conclusions of 
archeological investigation of medieval settlements and their artifacts in many 
parts of South and East Africa. This archeological evidence contains irrefu- 
table facts from which it may by concluded that there existed pre-European 
Bantu speaking cultures in southern Africa with impressive technical, social 
and political attainments. As early as the ninth century A.D., a relatively 
stable configuration of African (Bantu speaking) societies, whose inhabitants 
were the forebearers of the people who now live in this area, is a fact. 
Although they were at different levels of political and economic develop- 
ment, they carried on, in addition to animal husbandry and agriculture, 
mining of metals, the manufacture of metal-ware and trading on a sufficient 
scale. R.R. Inskeep, in an essay he contributed to Volume I of the Oxford 
History of South Africa, summed up the archaeological evidence as follows: 


‘We may say that historical evidence long ago pointed to penetration on 
the east side of South Africa, by Bantu-speakers, reaching as far south as the 
Transkei by the sixteenth century, and probably much earlier. Recent radio- 
carbon dates from the Transvaal show that Iron Age occupation aooor | 
certainly Bantu-speakers) was widespread in the north by the elevent 
century. In the venus of systematic research, interpretation of the evidence 
is hazardous, but one of the earliest cultures, the Uitkomst, may. be attribut- 
able to the ancestors of certain groups of Sotho, whilst even more tenuously 
one may see the Nguni ye as possible descendants of stone-village 
builders in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. The complexity and abun- 
dance of ruins in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, combined with 
extensive evidence of mining and metalworking, point to vigorous and well 
organized communities. That we cannot at present speak in more precise 
terms about the prehistory of existing Bantu-speaking peoples is due rather to 
inadequacy of research than to rmptobabiliey that the story could be written.*”’ 


It is not the purpose of this paper to go into details of the archaeological 
evidence. Suffice it to say that there is urgent need to continue the archaeo- 
logical and historical research already begun. Thorough and systematic 
archeological investigation needs to be carried out throughout southern 
Africa. Potential library resources in the Near and Middle East and Europe 
need to be combed for any evidence regarding contact between South Africa 
and the other parts of the world. 


The resources required for such large-scale scientific, historical research 
await a future peoples Government of South Africa. In the meantime, private 


8 R. R. Inskeep, in Wilson and Thompson, op. at., p. 39. 


institutions and international agencies interested in the rediscovery of the 
historical truth can begin to lay the foundation for such work. 


African societies in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 


The African people who lived in South Africa in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when the Dutch established their victualing station in 
1652 at the Cape of Good Hope, can be classified according to their mode 
of food-production. The San belong to what anthropologists call Higher 
Hunters. They gathered and hunted for their subsistence. They were distin- 
guished from Lower Hunters by the use of the bow and arrow. The 
economic activity of San people produced a vast storehouse of knowledge. 
From their mode of subsistence they learned the characteristics of plants and 
animals in all their variety. Most of the knowledge of plants must have come 
from women, for it was women who did the collecting of fruits and berries. 
The men on the other hand learned the habits of the animals they hunted. 
The San men used poisoned arrows to kill the game and as a result they 
became masters of the knowledge of poisons and antidotes. 


The San dwelt in caves. During the winters, when they did not venture 
out to hunt, they painted the walls of the caves in which they lived. Some of 
their paintings, still preserved, show exquisite artistic talent. 


The struggle of the San against white settlers for survival lasted for two 
centuries in the form of minor wars and scattered skirmishes. The majority 
of the San were gradually exterminated, and those who managed to survive 
were pushed to the Kalahari desert. The San societies still surviving today 
are the products of arrested or retarded development. They are not freak 
survivals of evolution. 


The Khoi Khoi who occupied the Cape Peninsula had reached the 
Pastoral Stage of subsistence. In addition to hunting and fishing, they domes- 
ticated animals. The main economic activity of the Khoi Khoi consisted of 
hearding large flocks of fat-tailed sheep and heards of cattle. Milk was their 
stable food, men drinking cows’ milk only, and women and children that of 
ewes.’ The Khoi Khoi cattle were looked upon with envy by Jan Van 
Riebeeck and his men and became a source of their tribulation. Van 
Riebeeck diary entry of 13 December 1652 has this to say about the Khoi 
Khoi cattle: 


Today the hottentots came with thousands of cattle and sheep close to our 
fort, so that their cattle nearly mixed with ours. We feel vexed to see so 


9H. B. Thomas, ed., Journal of Van Riebeeck, Vol. I, 1651-1655 (Capetown, Balkana, 1912), p. 112. 


many fine head of cattle, and not be able to buy to any considerable extent. If 
it had been indeed allowed, we had opportunity to-day to deprive them of 
10,000 head, which, however, if we obtain orders to that effect can be done 
at any time, and even more conveniently, because they will have greater 
confidence in us. With 150 men, 10,000 or 11,000 head of black cattle might 
be obtained without danger of losing one man; and many savages might be 
taken without resistance, in order to be sent as slaves to India, as they still 
always come to us unarmed.!° 


A day or two later Van Riebeeck, characteristically blending piracy and 
piety, wonders at the ways of Providence which permitted such noble 
animals to remain in possession of heathens. It was not long before he 
thought it best to thwart the ways of Providence rather than wondering 
about them. 

The Khoi Khoi had a communal attitude towards lands. The conflicting 
attitudes towards land between the Dutch colonists and the Khoi Khoi came 
out very clearly in Van Riebeeck’s diary. Van Riebeeck describes a meeting 
with the chief and overlord of the Kaapmans or the Cape men as the Dutch 
sometimes called the Khoi Khoi who came to complain about activities of 
the Dutch. The Kaapmans, according to Van Riebeeck’s diary, 


strongly insisted that we had been appropriating more and more of their land, 
which had been theirs all these centuries, and on which they had been accus- 
tomed to let their cattle graze, etc. They asked if they would be allowed to do such 
a thing supposing they went to Holland and they added: It would be of little 
consequence if you people stayed here at the fort, but you come right into the 
interior and select the est land for yourselves, without even asking whether 


we mind or whether it will cause us an inconvenience’’.!! 


Van Riebeeck reports the reasons for refusing the Kaapmans’ claims: 


They said that they should at least be allowed to go and gather bitter 
almonds, which grow wild in abundance there, and to dig for roots as winter- 
food. This likewise could not be granted them for they would then have too 
ae opportunities of doing harm to the colonists, and, furthermore, we shall 
need the almonds ourselves this year to plant the proposed protective hedge 
or defensive barrier. These reasons were, of course, not mentioned to them; 
but when they persisted in their request, eventually they had to be told that 
they had now lost the land as the result of the war and had no alternative but 
to admit that it was no longer theirs, the more so because they could not be 
induced to restore stolen cattle which they had unlawfully taken from us in a 
defensive war, won by the sword, as it were, and we intended to keep it." 


10 Thid., p. 142. 
11 [bid., p. 196. 


12 [bid. 


No chicanery was too dishonest for Van Riebeeck. After self-righteously 
blaming his victims, he writes at one point in his diary: 


Against this they complained bitterly, saying that the colonists and others who 
lived in the country had done them much mischief, by sneaking off with 
either a sheep or a calf on occasion, by snatching off their beads and armlets 
from their ears and arms and giving them to their slaves, or by beating and 
striking them without the Commander's knowledge—and there is some truth in 
this. Unable to bear this any longer, they had determined to take their revenge 
by stealing the cattle, and they roundly declared that they had had cause 
enough for this. In answer to this, they were reminded of the many exem- 
pay punishments meted out by us to those against whom they had brought 
in charges of such molestation. If they were not satisfied with that, but prefer- 
red every time to take their revenge by means of robberies and thefts such as 
those mentioned, peace could never be maintained between us, and then by 
right of conquest we should take still more of their land from them, unless 
they were able to drive us off. In such a case they would, by virtue of the 
same right, become the owners of the fort and everything would remain the 
owners for as long as they could retain it. If this alternative suited them, we 
would see what course of action was to be.” 


We quote Van Riebeeck’s diary at such length because it reveals the 
attitude that guided black-white relations from the beginning. Such provoca- 
tion on the part of the Dutch produced Khoi Khoi resistance. Already in 
1659, the Khoi Khoi began what was to be a series of wars of ‘liberation’ 
against the usurpation of their lands, but all to no avail. In time, the Khoi 
Khoi were pushed into the interior of the country and others fell under 
Dutch influence and were reduced to a state of dependancy. Forced labour, 
extortionate tribute and smallpox all took their toll. 


Once deprived of their rich lands and vast heards of cattle the Khoi 
Khoi were reduced to indigency. Sir John Barrow who visited the Cape at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century wrote: 


There is not, in fact, in the whole extensive district of Graaff Reinet a single 
horde of independent Hottentots; and perhaps not a score of individuals who 
are not actually in the service of the Dae . These weak people, the most 
helpless, and in their present condition perhaps the most wretched of the 
human race, duped out of their possessions, their country and their liberty, 
have entailed upon their miserable offspring a state of existence to which that 
of slavery might bear the comparison of happiness. It is a condition, . . . not 
likely to continue to a very remote posterity. The same Hottentot will be 
forgotten or remembered only as that of a deceased person of little note.'* 


13 Ibid. 


14 Sir John Barrow, Travels in the Interior of South Africa (London T. Cadell and W. Davis, 1801), 
Vol. 1, p. 17. 


Reverend Buston of the London Missionary Society observed that, at 
the mercy of the Dutch, the Khoi Khoi were subjected to the “heaviest 
labours, to every species of harrassing annoyance, to every kind of revolting 
punishment. And beneath the grinding misery their numbers dwindled, their 
persons became dwarfed, and their minds brutalized till even slaves looked 
down on them as lower and baser drudges, far below the level of mankind’’.!5 


Van Riebeeck’s tendency to apply the law of the jungle in dealing with 
the Khoi Khoi peoples was not surprising. The Dutch settlers had come from 
the developing capitalist States that had been forged after numberless wars, in 
which ferocious plunder was normal. European culture in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries condoned any method, no matter how monstrous, to 
acquire wealth. This further quote from Barrow in the previously-cited work 
testified to Dutch cruelty: 


There is scarcely an instance of cruelty, said to have been committed against 
the slaves in the West-India islands, that could not find a parallel from the 
Dutch farmers of the remote districts of the colony towards the Hottentots in 
their service. Beating and cutting with thongs of the hide of the sea-cow or 
rhinosceros, are only gentle punishments, though these sorts of whips, which 
they call sbamboes, are most pet instruments, pang tough, pliant and heavy 
almost as lead. Firing small shot into the legs and thighs of a Hottentot is a 

unishment not unknown to some of the monsters who inhabit the neigh- 
fetchond of Camtoos river. And though death is not infrequently the conse- 
quence of punishing these poor wretches in a moment of rage, pi this gives 
little concern to the farmer; for though they are to all intents and purposes his 
slaves, yet they are not transferable property. It is this circumstance which, in 
his mind, make their lives less se and their treatment more inhuman.'¢ 


Within a few years, the indigenous population near the Cape Settlement 
had become so impoverished that there were no more cattle to be obtained 
and “‘battering’’ expeditions were organized to go further afield. As the 
Boers (this is the name adopted by Dutch Colonists and it means farmer) 
moved north and northeast, their activities became even more clearly defined 
as brigandage and genocide. For those who escaped, servitude, confinement 
and cultural suppression was the price. Their only chance of survival became 
the performance of menial labour for those who now owned the land and 
the cattle. Dampier, a traveller, wrote of this once independent people: 


Those of the Hottentots that live by the Dutch town have their greatest 
subsistence from the Dutch, for there is one or more of them belonging to 
every house. They do all sort of servile work. Three or four of their nearest 


15 Charles Buxton, ed., Memoirs of Sir Thomas: Farell Buxton (London, John Murray, 1806), 
pp. 218-219. 


16 Barrow, op. ait., pp. 94-95. 


relations sit at the doors or near the Dutch House, waiting for scraps and 
fragments that come from the table.!’ 


The state of indigency of the Khoi Khoi people was the direct result of 
the Boer policies of pillage, devastation and looting. The uncountable 
hundreds of Khoi Khoi who came under the jurisdiction of the Boers expe- 
rienced an order of exploitation of the thorough-going kind. A property in 
men as well as in land and a reduction of most men to working animals, tied 
by forced labour, was the basis of their economy. Though smallpox and 
other diseases brought in by the Dutch settlers also took a high toll among 
the Khoi Khoi, it was ultimately social and economic and not biological 
calamities that destroyed the Khoi Khoi society. 


The Nguni and Sotho people belonged to an even Higher Pastoral 
Stage. Cattle-raising supplemented by agriculture was the basis of their mode 
of existence. Among the Nguni and the Sotho we find further progress in 
the development of handicrafts, permanent settlements and advances in 
metallurgy. The tribal isolation and exclusiveness had broken down. 


This classification, of course, is an abstraction. It only points to the 
developmental processes through which human groups pass. The various 
stages are not mutually exclusive. Hunting and even food-gathering were 
practiced by pastoralist and agriculturalist, but with diminishing importance. 
Nor do these categories constitute a fixed and immutable chronological 
sequence. Food-gathering and hunting are the initial stages everywhere, but 
the pastoral and the agricultural stages are dependent on other environmental 
factors. 


The important point is that African societies in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries had reached different stages of development contrary to 
popular prejudice perpetrated by imperialist apologists. To say that the black 
people in South Africa had anything but a savage past is not only wrong, but 
it is also malicious. The evidence points to the existence of viable societies 
that were involved in indigenous demographic, economic and political 
growth; it points to societies that carried on, in addition to hunting and 
gathering, animal husbandry and agriculture, mining metals and the manu- 
facture of metalware. Some of these societies had no central authority, but 
others had well-established and capable rulers. 


'7 Quoted by H. Lawson, ‘‘Cape Society in the Eighteenth Century’, Liberation, No. 17, March 1956, 
p. 16. 
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The white settlers 


In the three centuries from 1600 to 1900, European societies advanced 
to Asia, the Americas and Africa. The breakdown of feudalism and the 
advent of mercantile and capitalist industrial revolution acted as a catalyst. 
The examination of European societies, whose members established colonial 
settlements overseas, is a matter of particular importance if we are to under- 
stand developments in South Africa from 1652 to the present. It was Adam 
Smith who argued that a colonial system embodies in exaggerated form the 
virtues and the vices of the metropolitan power. In. South Africa, the Dutch 
colonists and later the English colonists reproduced on a vast scale the struc- 
tural defects of their respective metropolitan political economy. 


In the process of European expansion millions of people at different 
stages of socio-economic evolution and with different languages, cultures and 
modes of production were forcibly integrated. While colonialism itself has an 
ancient history, the colonialism of the Dutch in 1652, and the English in 
1814, is closely associated with the birth and maturation of the capitalist 
mode of production. 


As a result of the mercantile and the industrial revolution, Europeans 
developed a prodigious technology which gave them power to dominate and 
exploit others. It was the superior military power that laid the basis for trans- 
formation of African societies which made them subservient to the needs 
and interests of white settlers. 


The Dutch, who in 1652 established a refreshment station at the Cape, 
were the typical products of the breakdown of feudal stagnation. It is signifi- 
cant that the very establishment of Cape station, was not the result of a 
Government decision, but of a trading company, the Dutch East India 
Company (VOA), which was under the direction of seventeen rich mer- 
chants. The sole object of the Company was to obtain esoteric goods and 
riches from the East. The representatives of the Company would indulge in 
any crime to achieve their purpose. The employees of the VOA were 
selected from among the desperate elements of the Netherlands society. As 
one of them wrote when he enlisted in 1732, ‘“Men who enlist as soldiers or 
sailors under the conditions offered by the Company are as a rule down at 
the heels and practically destitute’”’.'* Many enlistees were sent overseas as 


18 Quoted by L. M. Thompson, ‘““The South African Dilemma” in L. Hartz, ed., The Founding of 
New Societies (New York, 1964), p. 182. 
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punishment for some offense. To obtain the necessary supplies the servant of 
the Company took steps to dominate the local area.'"? The Khoi Khoi 
people became fair game to those Dutch adventurers. 


The English first acquired the Cape in 1806, but it was not until 1814 
that they assumed permanent possession. For the entire nineteenth century, 
it was the English who dictated in one way or the other the evolution of 
events in South Africa. The leap ahead in naval power they had achieved 
—based on advances in artillery and in sailing vessels able to carry the 
artillery—created the bludgeoning force they used to annex the lands of the 
various chiefdoms and kingdoms of the peoples of South Africa. 


In 1820, some 4,000 British settlers arrived in the district of Albany in 
the eastern part of the Cape Colony. The arrival of these permanent settlers 
began a devil’s dance between the English and the African societies seldom 
paralleled in human history. The British settlers, backed by the metropolitian 
army and navy, fought with frenzied determination to subdue Africans to 
settler rule. Those who were thought in excess of settler labour needs were 
pushed farther and farther into the interior. During the 100 years of British 
activities in South Africa, the boundary between black and white constantly 
shifted northward and eastward. According to the anthropologist Professor 
Monica Wilson: 


In 1772 some Xhosa, mingled with Khoi Khoi, were living on the Gamtoos; 
in 1806 the boundary was the Fish (river) . . . in 1811 Ndlambe, with 20,000 
followers was pushed across it (The Fish). In 1819 the country between the 
Fish and the Keiskamma was declared neutral; by 1824 it was partly occupied 
by whites. In 1847 the boundary shifted to the Kei; in 1858 to the Mbashe 

ashee); in 1878 to the Mthatha; and in 1894 Pondoland, between the 
Mthatha and Mtamvuna, was annexed.?° 


. In surveying the impact of Dutch and English colonists on African socie- 
ties we must be careful to separate the impact that was truly long-lasting 
from that which touched no more than the surface. The eighteenth century 
parties of marauding trekboers (as the Dutch Colonist were now called), 
who ventured into the interior of the country, went there in quest of loot 
rather than conquest. They relied on levies of Coloured and Khoi Khoi 
conscripts, who were often sent in advance to face any fighting, and these 
were liable, as happened on several occasions, to desert and join the Xhosa 


19 For the destructive activities of the mercantile era, see William Howitt, Colonization and Christianity: 
A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives by the Europeans in all their Colonies (London, 1838). 


20 Wilson, Wilson and Thompson, op. at., p. 252. 
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against the common intruders.’! Therefore, the Boer impact, cruel as it may 
have been, went no further than the surface. 


British colonization of the Cape Colony on a permanent basis in 1814 
on the other hand brought important social and economic changes to lives of 
the people of South Africa—African and Boer. Whereas the trekboer did not 
have the military means to subjugate African Kingdoms, the British because 
of their superior armies, organization and more varied resources (testifying 
to their capitalist industrial economy) were able to begin the process of 
restructuring the country along capitalist lines and as a subsidiary of their 
world economy. With each war fought against the Xhosa, the British pro- 
ceeded to expel the excess inhabitants, divide the land among British colo- 
nists and transform the rest of the Africans into wage labourers. The nine- 
teenth century history of South Africa is a series of piecemeal advances of 
the British colonists to the interior of the country which was accompanied 
by the dispossession and reduction of the African Chiefdoms and Kingdoms 
into subjects of the British Empire. 


In the three so-called ‘‘Kaffir Wars’ of 1835, 1847 and 1851, the 
British set out to reduce the Xhosa to impotence by systematic invasion and 
confiscation of their lands and cattle. These were not wars of genocide; they 
were scorch-earth campaigns that were meant to deprive the Africans of all 
means of independent livelihood. The historian Cory says that the English 
decided that the only really effective way to reduce to Xhosa to complete 
dependency was ‘‘to burn his huts and kraals, to drive off his cattle, to 
destroy his corn and other food, in short, to devastate his country’’.?? The 
results of the ruthless tactics stand out starkly from Dr. Theal’s bold and 
unimaginative pages of the history of this era. During the operations of 1851 
and 1856 he writes that ‘‘forests and jungles were scoured—and scoured 
again, if only for cattle”. In December 1851, two columns moved to the 
headquarters of King Krelie of the Gcaleka with the double object of punish- 
ing him and depriving the rebels of their sources of supply. So Krelie’s 
country was ‘scoured’ with great damage to the crops and the Kraals. When 
General Somerset, who led the British campaign against the Gcaleka king- 
dom, returned to King Williamstown he brought back 30,000 head of 
cattle, a few horses and 14,000 goats; the second column brought out 7,000. 


21 Cf. A. Lerumo, Eighty Years of Fighting: The South African Communist Party (London, Inkululeko 
publications, 1971. 


22 Sir George E. Cory, The Rise of South Africa: A History of the A a South African Colonization 
ew 


and its Development Towards the East from the Earliest Times to 1857 ork, Longman and Green, 
1930), p. 3. 
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The Fingos (the displaced Africans who supported the invading British 
troops) came back with 15,000 head of cattle, which they had seized from 
the Gcalekas; and to retain the loyalty of the Fingos, the British invaders 
allowed them to retain the cattle they had stolen from the Gcalekas. The 
Winter Campaign of 1851 began in earnest with the burning of Krelie’s 
principal headquarters and the capture of further 10,000 cattle.?3 


The methods of attacking the means of livelihood of the Gcalekas 
proved most effective. The wretched fugitives starved and destitute, had no 
choice but to submit to British rule. The King Williamstown Gazette of 
14 August 1856 said of the results of destroying the Xhosa means of liveli- 
hood: “‘We have observed, in connection with the native character, that lean 
and starving men are always tractable and civil, but the well-fed are sleek, 
impudent and easily led to mischief’.?* 


The so-called ‘squatters’ in South Africa who are found on white farms 
are typical remnants of the dispossessed population left where they were 
without legal security but practically undisturbed, often on their own ances- 
tral land. The British, in the course of these wars, introduced political and 
economic changes that began the incorporation of the African as a perma- 
nent class of proletarians. 


From the perusal of the communications between the Colonial Office 
and the military governors who were sent to the Cape Colony after it 
became a British possession, one gets an idea of the British strategy. In 1846, 
Earl Grey, who was the Colonial Secretary, after reading the dispatches from 
the frontier, concluded: 


that an enlightened regard for the real welfare of our uncivilised neighbours, 
not less than for the welfare of the Colonists, requires that the Kaffir tribes 
should no longer be left in possession of the independence they have so long 
enjoyed and abused Our past forbearance they have evidently hess unable to 
appreciate; they have clearly been insensible to the obligations they have con- 
tracted by their treaties with us, and the cupidity or the violence of their 
peut warriors has proved too strong for any restraint of authority or law. 
Should we, on the successful termination of the present hostilities, brought on 
by unprovoked agression on their part, be again content with imposing upon 
them terms of peace similar to those by which we have allowed former wars 
to be terminated, there would be no rational ground for expecting that the 
future age of our relations with those people would prove anything but a 
repetition of the past. It is, therefore, requisite that a new policy, more accu- 


23'W. M. McMillan, Bantu Boer and Briton: The Making of the Union Native Policy (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1963), pp. 300-301. 


24 Quoted by Joe Slovo, ‘South Africa—No Middle Road”, in B. Davidson, J. Slovo and 
A. R. Wilkinson, eds., South Africa: The New Politics of Revolution (London, Pelican Books, 1976), p. 151. 
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rately and more carefully adapted to the necessities of the case, should now 


be adopted.?’ 


The ‘new’ policy as formulated by Earl Grey was that British supremacy 
must be established in what was called Kaffirland, that the chiefs and their 
people must acknowledge the Crown as their ‘‘protector’’, that there must 
be a British officer resident in the country to whom all chiefs must be subor- 
dinate in civil as well as in all military matters and that British authority was 
to be supreme and, in all cases, to be implicitly obeyed. For all ‘injuries’, 
which might be inflicted on the colonist by the Africans, reparation was to 
be exacted or due punishment inflicted by the resident officer, who was to 
be styled Commandant of Kaffraria. According to the historian Cory: 

Earl Grey looked to a system of law and government guided, not only by 
justice and humanity, but by such methods as should, if possible, obtain the 
willing assent and cordial co-operation of the Kaffirs themselves, this 
co-operation to be connected with and sustained by a systematic endeavour to 
diffuse among them religious knowledge, moral instruction and an acquain- 
tance with the arts of civilized life.?¢ 


The man who was sent to put into practice their policies was Sir Harry 
Smith who became governor of the Cape Colony in 1847. Sir Harry Smith 
had spent many years in South Africa before he became governor. He is said 
“to have known and loved the colonists, Dutch and English, and they him, 
he was a first-class soldier ‘the hero of Aliwal’ fresh from his Sikh triumphs 
and bursting as ever with vigour and good intentions. He sprang ashore and 
sounded the double, and for twelve breathless months all South Africa 
doubled’’.?’ 


In pursuance of his method of settling the affairs of the frontier, Sir 
Harry Smith ordered a great meeting to be held at King Williamstown on 
7 January 1848. Here the assembled chiefs, their councillors and some thou- 
sands of their followers were told that conquest had deprived them of the 
land in which they were now permitted to build, that their political indepen- 
dence was at an end, that no more treaties would ever be made with them 
and that in future there would be no paramount chief, but the Inkosi Inkulu 
(himself or his successor). ‘‘No more Kreli’’, he shouted, ‘‘no more Sandilli, 
nore more Umhala. Hear—I am your Inkosi Inkulu’”’.* He held in his hand 


25 Cory, op. cit., p. 26. 
26 Ibid., p. 4. 


27 Ibid. 
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a decorated rod of some kind, which he called a ‘Stick of Office’. Each chief 
had to go forward, touch it and swear to an oath which was recited to him.’’”8 


The pressure of the British on the Xhosa brought untold human misery 
and suffering. In 1856-1857 there occured the tragic cattlekilling in the 
Thembu chiefdoms. Encouraged by the missionaries, the Thembu slaugh- 
tered their cattle wholesale in an attempt at redemption from the hated 
intruders, leaving themselves largely shorn of their principal economic base. 
In British Kaffraria, some 200,000 cattle were destroyed and 25,000 people 
—chiefly women, children, and the aged—died in a sacrifice aimed at exor- 
cising the hated enemy. According to some estimates, the African population 
of British Kaffraria was reduced from 200,000 to 37,000. The self-destruction 
of the African was welcomed by Sir George Grey, the first civilian governor 
and the High Commissioner, who arrived in March 1854. To Grey, these 
sacrifices finally broke the Xhosa military strength and enabled him to fill up 
their emptied and confiscated lands with European settlers. S. Rutherford in 
a biography of Sir George Grey wrote: 


King Williamstown was thrown open not merely to the thousand men of the 
German Legion planned for in 1856, together with their Irish wives, but to 
another 4,000 peasants obtained direct from Germany. Grey was at the same 
time for keeping the Bantus in check by planting Europeans and Grigquas in 
the sub-mountainous no-man’s land. He even Fede to carry the work of 
civilization by promoting European land settlement in the Transkei itself...” 


In most historical accounts of these wars, not only are the various 
economic and social factors glossed over, but it is only by using our imagina- 
tion that we realize that the destruction of the Xhosa mode of production 
was meant to force the Xhosa people to earn their livelihood by submitting 
to exploitation by their erstwhile rulers. This was the only justification for 
sparing the life of the communities. 


Out of the conflicts with the English colonist, the Xhosa developed 
some exceptional military leadership. Under such leaders as Ndlambe, 
Hintsa, and Makana the Xhosa people fought heroically. The brave struggle 
of the Xhosa against British invaders is a great epic that lasted for over a 
hundred years, and the wars of resistance await recital at the hands of 
inspired and unprejudiced historians. The length and tenacity of the Xhosa 
resistance testifies to the fact that their economy had reached an advanced 
level; it was able to support men under arms for long periods. 


28 Ibid. 
* Inkosini Inkulu means “‘big chief’. 


29 Quoted in S. Rutherford, Sir George Grey’s Study in Colonial Government (London, Caswell, 1961), 
p. 394. 
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The Zulus 


Anyone with a cursory acquaintance with the developments in South 
Africa in the late eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
century should know about the rise of the Zulu Empire under the inspired 
leadership of the Zulu King Shaka, the son of Senzangakhona. Shaka most 
embodied the social and political dynamics which agitated African societies 
in the eastern portion of South Africa in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Therefore, the career of Shaka deserves some special mention because 
it changed the face of South Africa in a somewhat similar way (allowing for 
the difference in scale) to that in which the career of Shaka’s contemporary, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, changed the face of Europe. One European biographer 
has this to say of Shaka: 

Napoleon, Julius Caesar, Hannibal, Charlemagne . . . such men as these have 
arisen periodically throughout the history of the world to blaze a trail of glory 


that has raised them high above the common level. Such a man was Shaka, 
perhaps the greatest of them all.° : 


Shaka was born about the year 1787, and during the forty years of his 
life he had made impressive achievements. Shaka reorganized the Zulu 
military organization—he discarded the traditional throwing assagai in favour 
of short stabbing spears. Through warfare and political maneuvering he 
united the various Zulu principalities. In no time, Shaka greatly expanded 
the area of Zulu domination. At one point, it seemed as though Shaka was 
about to unite under one rule the whole of the region that is now Natal, 
Lesotho and Swaziland. That task was not accomplished when he met an 
untimely death in 1828. 


An assessment of Shaka’s achievement in such a short time must first 
answer the question. How was he able to keep under arms an army that was 
estimated to number up to 30,000 men? The answer is provided by the 
Guyanese historian Walter Rodney. He writes that Shaka’s rule depended 
on the collective effort of the AmaZulu: 


Shaka could ask that a better assagai be ae ies because the AmaNgoni had 
been working with iron for a long time, and specialist blacksmiths had arisen 
within certain clans. It was a fabnts to the organizational and agricultural 
capacity of the society as a whole that it could feed and maintain a standin 
army of 30,000 men, re-equip them with iron weapons, and issue each wit 
the full-length Zulu shield made from cattle hide.’! 


30 Quoted by Walter Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa (London, Bogle-L’Ouverture, 1972), 
p. 141. . 


31 Tbid., p. 145. 
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It was a diminished and less powerful Zulu army that was still capable 
in 1879 of inflicting upon the British one of the most humiliating defeats in 
their history of colonial adventure—at the battle of Isandlwama. Engels paid 
tribute to the fighting capacity of the Zulus in these words: 


(The Zulus) a few years ago—did what no European army can do. Armed on- 
ly with lances and spears, without firearms, under a hail of bullets from the 
breech-loaders of the English infantry—acknowledged the best in the world at 
fighting in close order—t advanced right up to the bayonets and more than 
once threw the lines into disorder and even broke them, in spite of the enor- 
mous inequality of weapons and in ie of the fact that they bas no military 
service and know nothing of the drill.*? 


The defeat the English army suffered at the hands of the Zulus aroused a 
storm of protest in the British Parliament. The Cabinet took a decision: ‘‘to 
restore British prestige, the Zulu nation was to be defeated’’. It cost many, 
many years of bitter fighting and the blood of thousands of brave men to 
implement the decision.» 


The terms imposed on Cetshwayo, the Zulu King, after the defeat of the 
Zulus following the War of 1879, are revealing in contrast to those given to 
the Boers by the Treaty of Vereeniging after the War of 1899-1902 (see 
below). Among other things, Cetshwayo, the Zulu King, was forced to agree 
as follows: 


I will not permit the existence of the Zulu military system, or the existence of 
any military system within my territory, and I will proclaim and make it a 
rule that all men shall be allowed to marry whom they choose, and as they 
choose, according to good and ancient customs of my people, known and 
followed in the days preceding the establishment by Chake of the system 
known as the military system, and I will allow and encourage all men living 
within my territory to go and come freely for peaceful purposes, and to wor 
in Natal or the Transvaal or elsewhere for themselves or for hire.?+ 


These are terms of utter subordination and dependence. They are very 
important in understanding the genesis of African exploitation. So long as 
people have economic, military and _ political power, they can use it to 
defend themselves, and define their own ideology, culture, and sense of 
being. The decisiveness of conquest and its negative consequence for the 
African was that they lost power—the ultimate determinant in human 
society, being basic to the relations within any group and between groups. 
When the Africans found themselves forced to relinquish power entirely to 


32 Frederick Engels (edited with an Introduction by Eleanor Burke Leacock), The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State (New York, International Publishers, 1972), pp. 159-160. 


33 Cf. Lerumo, op. at., p. 15. 


34 Quoted in M. Theal, History of South Africa (Capetown, S. Struik, 1964), Vol. 10, pp. 347-356. 
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the British colonizers, they suffered extreme deprivation.’ This is what 
makes the treaty imposed on Cetshwayo so significant. The Zulus were 
made to renounce the one means by which they could defend their integrity. 
There was a cynical impudence in the agreement that the Zulu people could 
“go and come freely for peaceful purposes’, but such is the arrogance of 
all conquerors. 


In the struggle to subjugate and colonize African chiefdoms and king- 
doms, the British directed their attack on the productive forces of African 
societies in order to compel by starvation not only the submission of the 
African people to alien rule but also to create a labour force with no inde- 
pendent means of livelihood. 


The purpose of this synopsis is not to give an exhaustive account of the 
British atrocities and/or African resistance; but to show that in the nine- 
teenth century the extension of the frontier farther and farther inland was 
the work of British imperialism. The historian McMillan has demonstrated 
that all during this period the de facto British supremacy, not to say suze- 
rainty, was assumed by British statesmen of all parties. The Boer Republics 
of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, established respectively in 1854 
and 1856, were themselves due to the indulgence of the Boers by Britain; 
their survival was dependent on Britain which controlled all trade routes 
with Europe. The guns and ammunition with which the Boers established 
their erstwhile republics they got from trade and commerce with the British 
Colony of the Cape.3* 


The discovery of diamonds and gold 


While Britain was consolidating its rule along the coast, in 1850 she 
renounced her supremacy over Boer Republics. But the discovery of 
diamonds in Kimberly in 1866 and gold in 1886 renewed interest in 
the interior. 


Thus once a liability and a burden, the interior of South Africa suddenly 
became with the discovery of diamonds a land of fabulous riches. Capital, 
adventurers, and entrepreneurs from all over the capitalist world descended 
to the diamond diggings. Within fifteen years, according to official statistics, 
$32 million in diamonds had been exported. By the 1880s the annual export 
of diamonds exceeded in value that of all exports from the two British 
colonies and the republics in the decade before.” 


35 Cf. Rodney, op. ait., p. 235. 
36 McMillan, op. ait., p. 337. 


37 Cf. Shiela Van der Horst, Native Labour in South Africa (London, Francus, 1971), p. 66. 
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From 1870 to 1900 Great Britain instigated a wave of aggressive wars 
to make the entire sub-continent its possession. In the course of these three 
decades the political frontiers of South Africa were drawn, and the relations 
among the various groups thus established eventually became routinized into 
what in South Africa is called ‘‘custom and way of life” or ‘‘native policy’’. 
A brief chronology of the wars is as follows: 


In 1873, a war was waged by Britain against the Hlubi people under 
Lengalibalele in Natal. 


In 1877, following a major defeat of the Commandos of the Transvaal (then 
the South African Republic) by the Pedi under Sekhukhuna, British troops 


entered Pretoria without resistance and annexed the Transvaal. 


In 1879, following their shattering defeat by the Zulu at the Battle of Isan- 
dhlwana, the British moved into Zululand in force and imposed a peace which 
robbed the Zulu of most of their independence. (Zululand was annexed 
outright in 1887 and handed over to Natal in 1897). 


In the same year, 1879, the Cape Colony annexed Fingoland, Idutywa and 
the independent Coloured Republic of Griqualand East under Adam Kok. 
With British approval, the Colony expanded to include all remaining African 
areas west of Natal, concluding with Pondoland (1894). 


In 1884, the annexation of South West Africa by Germany led Britain to 
annex southern Botswana outright as ‘‘British Bechuanaland”. In 1895, by 
agreement between Whitehall and Cape Town, it was consolidated into the 
Cape Colony. Northern Bechuanaland (present-day Botswana) was declared a 
British Protectorate. 


In 1890, settlers of Rhodes’ “British South Africa Company” invaded 
Mashonaland, followed by penetration into Matabeleland. Between 1896 and 
1897, prolonged wars of resistance were waged by the peoples of present- 
day Zimbabwe... 


Also in 1890, Great Britain and the Transvaal Republic imposed a joint 
administration over Swaziland. 


The last area of independent African resistance was not overcome until 1898, 
a year before the Boer War, when with the aid of African conscripts, the 
South African Republic defeated the Venda. 


The ‘Boer War’ broke out in October 1899. Following initial setbacks, British 
forces occupied Johannesburg in May 1900, the Boer President Kruger was 
exiled and the annexation of the Transvaal Republics was proclaimed. But the 
Boers refused to accept defeat, and for two years carried out a guerilla war. 
Peace was signed by the Treaty of Vereeniging on 13 May 1902. 


38 Lerumo, op. at., pp. 2425. 
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The British-Boer Alliance 


The eighth anniversary of this Treaty of Vereeniging, 31 May 
1910, was chosen by the delegates from the four white settler colonies 
—Cape, Natal, Orange Free State, and the Transvaal—for the inauguration 
of the Union of South Africa. On this fateful date, which symbolized the 
reconciliation of victor and vanquished, Britons and Boers were united under 
the dominion of the British Crown. From thence forward, the complete 
political equality between Boers and Britons was established in South 
African politics. The statement which the British Foreign Secretary Lord 
Balfour delivered in the house of Commons on 8 December 1908 summed 
up the hopes of the British regarding the new British Dominion: 


We have stated over and over again that what we look forward to is a condi- 
tion of things in the two colonies in which the Dutchmen and Englishmen 
shall have equal privileges, in which the blessings associated with British 
colonial rule in all parts of the globe shall be shared by the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State as they are shared by others of Her 
Majesty’s subjects . . . The intention which is that the English colonial system 
in South Africa shall be what it is everywhere else, a free system, has never 
been disguised. It has been publicly aitl onediy avowed by every reasonable 
Minister . . .3? 


Those Africans who had helped the English subdue the Boers, according 
to Lieutenant-Governor Sir Arthur Lawly, had hoped that the old relation 
of master and servant would be altered. But that was not to be. For the 
British the issue was African Labour, African land, and the diamond and 
gold that had been found in the country’s bowels. The Anglo-Boer War was a 
classic case of a ‘‘thieves falling out’’, and the Treaty of Vereeniging and the 
Union of South Africa were a constitutional reconciliation between intruders. 


The Simons in their book Race and Class in South Africa, 1850-1950, 
point out that after the Anglo-Boer War, African 


peasants were forced to give up their arms and return cattle seized during the 
war, but they never recovered their own stock seized by the British troops 
and republican commandos. Every adult African male was required to Pcs a 
labour tax of two pounds, with another two pounds for the second and each 
additional wife of a polygamist. The administration reshaped the laws on 
passes, labour contracts and liquor prohibition, authorized municipalities to 
segregate Africans in location, hired out African convicts to mining com- 
panies, and prohibited extra-marital intercourse between a white woman and 
any African, Asian or Coloured. Not surprisingly, some Africans wished to 


39 Quoted in S. H. Pyrah, Imperial Policy in South Africa, 1902-1910 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955), pp. 38-39. 
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call back the days of the Republic, since they had received better treatment 
and wages when the Boers dominated.*° 


The manifest inequity of the settlement of 1910, which gave the Boers 
political power so soon after their defeat and at the same time denied Afri- 
cans any say, created a situation whose logic and drama is still being played 
out today. What greater claims had the Boers at the Peace Conference of 
Vereeniging than the Africans? The Boers had been conquered, colonized, 
and the lands they laid claim to had been annexed in accordance with the 
rules of war. But according to the English, they were part of the white 
‘‘race’”’, and as such they should share in the spoils of rape. Thus, according 
to the Treaty, the ““Burghers’’ were asked to “‘lay down their arms and (to) 
desist from all further resistance to King’s authority”. All their “prisoners of 
war (were) to be restored to their houses on declaring themselves subjects of 
His Majesty King Edward VII’. No burghers who surrendered were to be 
deprived of their liberty or property. Further, no proceedings were to be 
taken for any “‘legitimate acts of war’. Dutch was to be taught in schools 
and used in the courses whenever requested by the burghers. Burghers 
would be allowed to keep rifles if they took out licenses. And even more, 
‘civil government” was to take the place of military administration as soon 
as possible and representative institutions leading to self-government were to 
be introduced. No special war tax was to be levied on their landed property. 
A grant of 3 million pounds was “‘to be given by His Majesty’s Government 
to assist in the restoration of the people in their homes and farms, and to 
help them with food, seed, stock and implements’’. In addition to this, ““The 
question of granting the franchise to the ‘native’ was NOT TO BE DECIDED 
UNTIL THE GRANT OF SELF—GOVERNMENT.#! 


The Treaty of Vereeniging thus allowed the Boers to retain their self- 
respect and laid a secure foundation for the reconstruction of Anglo-Boer class 
alliance—and thereby for the ultimate supremacy of white rule over Africans. 
In 1919, Botha, one of the Boer generals who fought against the British, paid 
tribute to the Treaty of Vereeniging at the Versailles Peace Conference at 
which a settlement of another important war was being worked out. Though 
the Boers had lost all they had fought for (independence, flag, country) he said 
that their conquerors helped them in salvaging ‘‘their” country and saving 
“their” people: 

It was a generous peace that the British people made with us; and that is es 
we stand with them today side by side in the cause that has brought us all 


H. J. Simons and R. E. Simons, Class and Color in South Africa, 1850-1950 (Baltimore, Penguin 
Pens Library, 1969), p. 65. 
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together. Remember, I say to you, there was no spirit or act of vengeance in 
that peace; we were helped to rise again, and were placed on equal terms.‘ 


The Treaty of Vereeniging, though fundamentally racist in character, was 
first and foremost based on the interests of British finance capital that was 
being invested in the mineral resources of South Africa. The British settled 
in order to obtain the gold mines and, having obtained a one-sided settle- 
ment, the Boers became grudging vassals of British imperialism, to be repaid 
in the land and labour of Africans. Even earlier, as we have seen, the British 
always refrained from using Africans as allies in their wars against the Boers, 
and they also tried to prevent guns from passing into the hands of Africans. 


It is customary in liberal circles to see British actions toward the Afri- 
kaners at Vereeniging as a gesture of good will and to see the betrayal of the 
Africans as the unforeseen price that had to be paid for such magnanimity. 
The ethical problem that faced Britain was how to achieve their imperial 
ambitions. The fate of the African was of no importance. 


The betrayal of the Africans and the elevation of the Boers to the status 
of political equals with the English had something to do with the spirit of 
imperialism. The worship of gold proved practically that all principles are 
meaningless besides this incarnation of wealth. Never again has the power of 
greed shown itself in such primitive brutality and violence as during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century in South Africa. 


The era of British rule in South Africa then opened up a new phase of 
historical development. To sanctify their robbery, the conquerors found it 
convenient to give to the property they had acquired by brutal force a sort 
of social standing through the instrumentality of laws imposed by them- 
selves. Thus, after final conquest, the British installed the South African 
capitalist State, divided the land among conquerors and turned the African 
people into instruments to a dominating and exploitive purpose. 


The creation of the new British Dominion in 1910 made the previous 
era of conquest no more than the prelude to the long drama being played 
out today. According to McMillan, the years of the major ‘Kaffir’ wars were 
in this respect decisive. ‘“The all but total neglect the Bantu suffered for the 
most of the next century was the natural reaction to follow such a storm.” 


The capitalist institutional structures and racist psychology which have 
developed in South Africa since the latter part of the nineteenth century 
functioned largely upon the infrastructure resulting from conquest and the 


42 Quoted by Pyrah, op. cit., p. 79. 
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lingering colonial status to which the African people were subjected. General 
Smuts, in his discussion of what he liked to call the ‘‘Native Problem’’, was 
marked by a candour which the present-day apologist of the South African 
situation finds too brutal in its honesty. Smuts defined the policy of white 
settlers in South Africa as assuming: , 


... that two peoples (black and white) cannot indefinitely go on living side by 
side without some major future explosion. For this day of reckoning we 
whites must prepare. We must see that we have in our power all those things 
which can ensure tactical and military superiority. We must prohibit non- 
Europeans from possessing firearms or the training in their use. Manufac- 
turing industry, wealth and education must be kept in white hands. All those 
add up to military strength. We must frown upon trade unionism among the 
Bantu or upon the formation of political bodies, for that leads to dangerous 
consolidation. The emotional fear complex is not to be confused with the 
military prerequisite.** 

The true sociology of South Africa’s capitalist development has been 
centered throughout in the proper relations between victor and vanquished. 
Under the impulse to create a cheap tractable labour force, racism appeared 
as a determination on the part of white rulers to organize society both by 
political and by economic action, so as to make it secure for an economic 
policy of perpetual cheap labour. The subjection of the African amounts to 
an eternal protraction of the calamity of conquest. The African is today 
exploited and his exploitation is universally diffused through a whole mass of 
race laws and a most ferocious form. The subjection serves economic, politi- 
cal, military and social goals. 


When an alien people has been annexed by conquest, forms of political 
democracy are eliminated. Of course, the subordination of the victim of 
conquest cannot exist over an extended period just as a crude operation of 
force. An elaboration of a battery of ideological formulation becomes indis- 
pensable. In the high noon of imperialism, European colonization was 
known as ‘“‘civilizing mission’’, and in the era of decolonization it is called 
apartheid, ‘‘separate development”’ and/or “‘plural democracy’. 


We can sum up the legacy and the consequences of conquest in South 
Africa as follows: its major sociological legacy was the definitive consecration 
and consolidation of the whites as a ruling and hegemonic class. After a 
bitter defense of national territory and political sovereignty, both the Africans 
and the Boers were defeated, the former being transformed into a subject 
national class and the latter into junior partners of the conquerors. The 
English, having usurped power, installed capitalism as a predominant new 
socio-economic system. This capitalism reduced Africans to the secondary 
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labour force without any influence over the political and economic process 
of the evolving society. Undisturbed by Afrikaner nationalism, but terrified 
by African numbers and resistance, the English satisfied themselves with 


controlling economic power and leaving political power in the hands of 
the Afrikaners. 


After the Anglo-Boer War, Britain felt impelled to create a rough 
working coalition between influential sectors of the Afrikaner community 
and the emerging mining interests. In arranging this coalition, Britain agreed 
to respect the fears and political prejudices of the Afrikaner as long as the 
new Union was safe for the British investor. The arrangement was very 
much like that described by Marx and Engels in their discussion of the abor- 
tive 1848 revolution in Germany in which the commercial and industrial 
class, finding itself too weak to rule in its own right, threw itself into the 
arms of the landed aristocracy, thus exchanging the right to rule for the right 
to make money. 


War and conquest influence the process of development of classes. It 
produced a proletariat distinguished by race, lack of skills, and no political 
power. It should be stated here that the British conquest and creation of the 
Union, whose constitution decreed political servitude for the African, set up 
the circumstances and the structures that made it possible for Afrikaner racial 
nationalism to play the role it is playing today in South Africa. In the con- 
quest and the disfranchisement of the African, very positive material class- 
interests were at play. 


In 1910 British policy makers at last attained their primary goal in South 
Africa. The South Africa Act united the territories occupied by white people 
in a British dominion under a Government which aad claim to represent 
both white communities and which was led by men who were sincerel 
committed to a policy of Anglo-Afrikaner conciliation and co-operation wit 
other members of the British Empire. H.H. Asquith and Lord Greme pre- 
sided over the creative withdrawal that had sides a long line of predecessors, 
stretching back to Sir George Grey . . . .Greme expressed the cabinet’s satis- 
faction in the House of Lords. The unification of South Africa, he said, 
would place the self-governing British Dominions in something like their final 
form; “There is the great American group, and the great African ae There 
may be some rearrangement and some modification, but it is, I think, reason- 
able to say that for many years to come, longer than the life of any of us here, 
these three great divisions will form the main self-governing parts of the 
British Empire outside these islands’. 


On the other hand, as Asquith was aware when he made his final speech on 
the South Africa Bill in the House of Commons. . . .,in attaining the primary 
goal of its South Africa policy, Britain had sacrificed the secondary goal. That 
goa! had been set out by Lord Stabely, Colonial Secretary, in 1842, when he 

ad instructed Sir George Napier that in annexing Natal it was ‘absolutely 
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essential ... that there shall not be in the eye of the law any distinction of 
colour, origin, race, or creed; but that the protection of the law, in letter and 


in substance, shall be extended impartially to all alike.’ Any final assessment of 
the achievement of an imperial power must depend largely upon the sort of 
society it left behind when it withdrew. In withdrawing from South [Africa], 
Great Britain left behind a caste-like society, dominated by its white minority. 
The price of unity and conciliation was the institutionalization of white 
supremacy.” 


The political economy of capitalism concentrates the real social and 
political processes established after conquest in the capitalist class. That is, a 
system of interlocking exploitation was established. There is both the factual 
exploitation of the African by capital and discrimination at the social level by 
white settlers as a whole. The real process of transforming African societies 
was carried out by the British conquerors. And the real purpose of conquest 
was to incorporate African societies in the world system of capitalism as an 
agrarian and gold-mining periphery of imperialism. 


In South Africa, racism appears, then, not as an incidental detail but as a 
substantial part of colonial conquest. It is the highest expression of the 
colonial capitalist system and one of the most significant features of the con- 
queror’s ideology. Not only does it establish a fundamental discrimination 
between the conqueror and the conquered, a sine qua non of colonial life, 
but it also lays the foundation of the immutability of this life. 


I have focussed at such length on British military activities in the nine- 
teenth century because the majority of white liberal historians tend to 
present an almost idyllic picture of the role played by the British in South 
Africa. The various wars waged by Britain are said to be inevitable, given 
their role as neutral mediators between Africans and Boers.‘ 


Any account of the British activities must take into account their impe- 
rial ambitions. Neither the conquest and subordination of African chiefdoms 
and kingdoms nor the course of Afrikaner wanderings in the interior of 
South Africa can be understood without the analysis of the imperatives of 
British imperialism. Good intentions of reformers and humanitarians could 
not stop the juggernaut of imperialism, since its implacable logic was deter- 
mined, not by ‘civilizing’ mission, but by the imperative of finding raw 
materials and making available cheap labour to exploit these resources. 
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African resistance 


In South Africa, black resistance to conquest and its aftermath has a long 
and continuous history. It matches any resistance in the history of colonial 
conquest. For instance, in discussing the tenacity with which the San 
defended their lands from white colonists, Katzen, a South African econo- 
mist, writes. 


In the North-East a state of continuing warfare between the invaders and the 
San people a throughout the eighteenth century. ‘Further northeast 
expansion was halted by increasingly ferocious warfare between trekboers and 
San hunters. After 1715, trekboers went further into ‘Bushman Country’. By 
1770, the conflict was so intense that the trekboer Commandos systematically 
exterminated the San, while San raids forced trekboers to abandon farms in 
the Nieuwveld and Sneeuberg regions and endangered trekboer occupation in 
the Tarka region, in the 1780’s.*” 


Farther inland, warfare between settler raiding parties and the Xhosa 
people raged fiercely during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. The 
Bantu speakers, Xhosa, Nguni and Sotho, with a more advanced political 
economy, based as we have seen on cattle-breeding and agriculture, had 
developed a more effective military structure and organization. Thus, the 
resistance of the Xhosa, Zulu and Sotho was more sustained. Their resistance 
throughout the nineteenth century was heroic and received the grudging 
admiration of Lord Bryce, the British Minister who visited South Africa in 
the late nineteenth century. According to Bryce: 


The other set of race troubles, those between white settlers and the aborigines 
of the land, have been graver in South Africa than any which European 
Governments have had to face in any other new country. The Red men of 
North America, splendidly as they fought, never seriously checked the 
advance of the whites. The revolts of the aborigines in Peru and Central 
America were easily suppressed. The once warlike Maoris of New Zealand 
have, under the better methods of the last twenty-five years, become quiet 
and tolerably contented. Even the French in Algeria had not so long a ute to 
maintain with the Moorish and Kabyle tribes as the Dutch and the English 
had with the natives of the Cape. The Southcoast kaffirs far outnumbered the 
whites, were full of courage, had a very rough and thickly wooded country to 
defend....The melancholy chapter of native wars seems now all but 
closed... .These wars, however, did much to retard the progress of South 
Africa and to give it a bad name. They deterred many an English farmer from 
x a: there in the years between 1810-1870. They annoyed and puzzled 
the home Government and made it think of the Colony as a worthless posses- 
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sion, whence little profit or credit was to shown in return for the unending 
military expenditure.** 


After conquest, the white settlers went about consolidating their political 
and economic power in the State for the purpose of confronting the defeated 
African societies and to further reducing them into a state of powerlessness. 
White settlers believed in a zero concept of power relationships: complete 
power in the hands of white settlers and total powerlessness for the Africans. 
African nationalism grew out, and reflects the whole history of black vs. 
white power equations. At each stage of the spiralling process of confronta- 
tion the role of force has become ever more obvious. 


Broadly speaking, four phases can be distinguished in the development 
of African resistance. The first phase involved armed resistance, against inva- 
sion and lasted for over two hundred years. During the era of armed resis- 
tance, heroic figures emerged whose memories still provide the present 
generations with a source of pride. The beginning of the twentieth century 
saw the emergence of a second phase—the political forms of struggle. The 
Africans had been conquered, their land having been taken away, and the 
settlers had established their own State and become the new rulers and a 
dominant political force in the country. In establishing their State, they 
subordinated and eliminated any claims of the former to the new State. 
Edward Roux in a classic study of African nationalism describes the change- 
over from armed resistance to political forms of struggle: 


The Bambata Rebellion in Natal in 1906, may very well be taken as the 
turning point between two periods in the history of the black man in South 
Africa: The early period of tribal wars and fights against white invaders which 
ended in the loss of country and the reduction of the Bantu to the status of an 
internal proletariat; and the second period, one of struggle for national libera- 
tion aad democratic rights within the framework of the present-day South 
Africa, where black eat white intermingle in complex economic and political 
relationships. During the first period, the Bantu fought as isolated =F ore and 
on military lines. Though they did not meet the whites on equal terms, but 
opposed shield and assegai to the rifle and machine gun, at least they met 
them as members of independent tribes or nations having their own territory 
and military organization .. . .*° 


Within the second phase, one can perceive a search and development of 
various tactics and strategies, to cope not only with national oppression but 
with class exploitation as well. In their new condition, Africans were faced 
by many hardships; their erstwhile rulers intimidated, divided and beheaded 
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any potential opposition from their ranks. Thus the political history of the 
African struggle before 1910 is necessarily fragmented and episodic. African 
efforts at unity were continually interrupted by the activities of the ruling 
class and their agents. Consequently, in the evaluations of the development of 
African nationalism it is important to take note of the various interventions by 
the members of the dominant groups, whether as allies or enemies. The 
involvement of the members of the dominant group, in one way or another, 
bore significantly on the strategies adopted by Africans at different times. 


In the period of transition from independence to dependence, ‘‘constitu- 
tional’ methods of struggle in the forms of petitions assume primacy. In the 
initial period any formal organization organized by the conquered groups 
was the expression more than it was the “‘mobilizer” of national and class 
conflict; its political functions were largely “‘indirect’’ in that organizers were 
concerned with “‘leading’’, guiding, raising new issues, education, in the 
most diffuse sense of ideological attack on the evolving system of opppression. 
At this time ‘“‘the political actor is more the intellectual cadre than the organ- 
izational cadre or professional revolutionary of Lenin’s vanguard party’’.*° 


The third phase began during World War I, when large numbers of 
Africans came to the cities and began to be integrated into the mining and 
secondary sector of the economy as full-fledged proletariats. In 1914, the 
urban black proletariat numbered 243,509; in 1915 it had grown to 
260,495, and in 1918 it numbered 268,412. During and after the war the 
main weapon of struggle was the strike. For instance, a few weeks before the 
election of 1920, white mine workers came out on strike and three days 
later, after this strike was settled, 30,000 to 40,000 African mine workers 
followed their example but with less success in securing increased wages.*! 


The fourth phase began with the banning of the African National 
Congress (ANC) and the Pan African Congress (PAC) in 1960. In 1961, 
Umkhonto We Sizwe (The Spear of the Nation) was formed for the purpose 
of conducting an armed struggle. After a series of sabotage attacks, the 
armed struggle began in 1967, which, in fact, was a return to the earlier 
forms of struggle. The initiation of the armed struggle meant that white 
capitalist rule would sink back into history, as it was born, in blood and 
violence. There was an objective awareness in the late 1960s by the African 
that military confrontation was now possible, given the changes in the world 
order; in particular, given the emergence of socialist and African States. This 
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should enable us to understand the phase of extra-parliamentary struggle from 
the time of conquest up to 1960. The aim, of course, is the same, i.e.; the 
achievement of political and economic independence that would make the 
African people and other oppressed groups not just objects of administration 
and exploitation, but equal partners in the running of their country. The 
selection of the methods of struggle is determined by the concrete historical 
or objective conditions. 


At different times since the Union of South Africa was formed in 1910, 
the re-awakening of African nationalism combined with the proletarian 
movement has threatened to break the white governmental structure. The 
rise of the Industrial and Commercial Workers Union in 1918-1919 and its 
militant activities during the 1920s were a source of great fear among the 
whites who were threatened by the I.C.U’s vigorous assertion of the popular 
will of the black working and unemployed masses. 


It was, however, after World War II that struggle for power in South 
Africa was joined. The African National Congress (ANC), joined by the 
South African Indian Congress (SAIC), the South African Communist Party 
(SACP) and the Coloured Peoples Organization, waged a vigorous struggle 
that began with the Defiance Campaign of 1952. By the end of the 1950s, 
the various campaigns were stretching the political structure of white 
supremacy to a breaking point. The rulers began to feel that the popular 
upsurge, if not contained, would threaten their rule. The Sharpeville 
massacre of March 1960 was the result of the struggle waged by the oppressed 
and exploited people against the dominant class and the State acting on the 
latter’s behalf. 


In sum, therefore, the years 1949-1960 were a period of acute struggle 
against every facet of the white supremacist State. The various struggles were 
sometimes organized consciously, like the Defiance Campaign, and some 
times they were spontaneous, like the peasants’ revolt in Pondoland and 
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Sekukuniland. The struggle took diverse forms and developed under dif- 
ferent slogans and along different lines: from the campaign against Bantu 
education to the potato boycott campaign, the ‘pound a day’ campaign and 
the anti-pass campaign. Numerous groups and organizations—women, 
peasants, workers—participated in the movement. The unprecedented hard- 
ships and their sharply mounting discontent contributed to the rise of revolu- 
tionary impatience and the tendency to speed up and force events. 


It is important to point this out because it puts in context the Soweto 
student rebellion of 16 June 1976. There is no question that the banning of 
the ANC and the PAC in 1960 had created a vacuum. The discovery and 
capture of the High Command of the Congress Alliance at Rivonia in 1963 
was a great setback; it dismantled the underground structure of the Alliance. 
From 1964 to 1968, the Government had managed to impose a pall of 
quiescence on the whole country, with the aid of more draconian laws and 
the liberal use of torture. 


But it was not to be for long. The ANC slowly recovered from its 1963 
setback. Inside South Africa itself, the ANC understood clearly that the basic 
character of the late 1960s and early 1970s was revolutionary and that in 
such a period a revolution can break out at any moment. 


The rise of the Black Consciousness Movement and the outbreak of 
strikes in various urban centers of South Africa reflected the correlation in 
the development of internal discontent with the activities of the external and 
reconstructed Congress Alliance. 


It is impossible in these few pages to attempt even an outline of the key 
issues in South African history. The areas covered in these pages were 
intended only as an example of the areas that need to be studied in more 
detail in order to allow the formulation of a proper perspective on the 
history of South Africa and the nature of the social forces that shaped it. 
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